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FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS OF THE WAR 

BY EOLAND G. USHEB 



It is easy to enumerate the steps by which a general war 
emerged from Austria's attack upon Servia. Eussia 
speedily came to Servia 's assistance; France at once began 
preparations for mobilization; Germany declared war on 
Eussia; France mobilized in earnest; and Germany, without 
a declaration of war, invaded France and Belgium ; England 
promptly delivered an ultimatum. So much is quickly said. 
Yet why was Eussia willing to risk blood and treasure to 
protect Servia? Why did France, Germany, and England 
declare themselves " necessarily " involved because Eussia 
and Austria were quarreling over Servia? An obvious but 
entirely insufficient answer is that existing alliances and 
treaties bound them to support one another. All these are 
but the counterfeit presentments of greater things behind, 
and it is the fundamental aspects of the European crisis we 
must study if we are to reach a satisfactory explanation. 

The most significant and important single factor is that 
commonly denoted by the familiar but vague term, the 
balance of power. In last analysis this is simply the acci- 
dent of geography. Unlike the United States, Europe is 
divided into certain rather well-defined districts by the great 
mountain chains which long furnished an almost insuper- 
able barrier to regular intercourse — Spain is cut off by the 
Pyrenees, Italy by the Alps, Austria-Hungary by the Alps 
and Carpathian chain, France by the Alps and the Vosges. 
In the United States, where the mountain chains run north 
and south in an enormous area which the movement of popu- 
lation has crossed from east to west, no permanent geo- 
graphical barrier was possible. In the United States isola- 
tion is impossible ; we have not even separation. In Europe 
there is separation, but not isolation. If the isolation were 
complete, there would be fewer undesirable consequences. 
These geographical districts are connected by smaller dis- 
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tricts easily entered from either of two countries, and some- 
times, as in the cases of Belgium and Switzerland, acces- 
sible to three or more. The history of Europe has been a 
struggle of the various countries to obtain possession of 
these strategic places — Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and 
the like — for the country which held one or more of them 
dominated and threatened the very independence of the 
adjacent countries. Eventually, after centuries of struggle, 
certain few of these places were made neutral and denied in 
possession to all countries; certain others (like Roussillon) 
were admitted to be necessary to the independence of some 
nation, and were by common consent left in its hands. The 
balance of power means simply that each nation must not 
attempt to expand beyond its natural geographical limits by 
the absorption of one or more of these strategical places or 
by seizing part of its neighbor's territory. When this takes 
place — as in the German occupation of Alsace-Lorraine — 
one nation becomes stronger than it ought to be and disturbs 
the balance of power. The possession of such strategic 
places has more than once in the past given the possessor so 
decided an advantage as to render desperate the chances of 
the state threatened. To seize one of them has been com- 
monly considered in Europe for centuries the declaration of 
an intention to overturn the political boundaries of Europe 
and establish the domination of the aggressor. The in- 
vasion of Belgium is the traditional move in European wars 
of aggression. The Germans are treading upon the heels of 
Charles V., of Louis XIV., of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

To this peculiar geographical configuration, which finds 
no counterpart on the globe, is joined as a cause of this 
present war the accident of history. "Within these natural 
geographical entities have grown up nations, differing from 
one another in language, religion, and institutions. Between 
these various countries we find all sorts of bonds and all 
varieties of antipathy. Some seem always to have hated 
one another, others have seen during the centuries periods of 
affection and periods of estrangement, many of which we 
can partially account for by the accident of history, but none 
of which we really understand in the least degree. In the 
difference of blood, however slight, the accident of political 
association, the difference between life on one side of a moun- 
tain range and on the other, lie the fundamental causes of the 
political affiliations of Europe. With its geography and 
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with the "Wars and conquests which have succeeded from the 
one and the other, the whole skein has finally hecome 
so tangled that the actual thread of causation, if such there 
ever was, is lost from sight beyond a peradventure. 

We must not minimize, however, the part which history is 
playing at this present moment. We are not dealing in this 
war with a question entirely of profit and loss, contemplated 
by that bloodless monstrosity the economic man without 
passion and without personal interest save that of monetary 
gain. We have not to do with an issue created by reason 
and enforced by the logic of the schools, a war which pedants 
could justify by syllogism and the methods of scholastic 
philosophy. Still less have we to explain a war brought on 
solely by the brute passions of man, the reckless daring of 
the adventurer, the criminal eagerness for plunder of the 
pirate. We see sober, keen-thinking, public-spirited men 
declaring advisedly that there is no recourse but war. 

The fact is that we are dealing with life and not with 
abstractions, with men and not with automatons of political 
economy or of* ethical enthusiasts. Which of us attempts to 
justify by logic, ethics, and political economy the tenth part 
of his every-day existence or could honestly declare that he 
had made by virtue of them alone the chief decisions of his 
life? What the individual does not ordinarily do, great 
communities are not capable of doing. 

We are dealing here, in reality, with those inarticulate 
convictions, those unspoken and unrealized resolves, those 
unconscious stimuli to thought and action which have de- 
scended to us from the past and which form so large a pro- 
portion of our mental being. We have not made ourselves ; 
we have merely modified somewhat the mental and physical 
fabric bequeathed to us. The hands are ours, but the voice 
and the resolve are those of our ancestors. Nor can we 
divide the one from the other, trace this conviction to its 
source and that impulse to its original cause. So of great 
nations. In the corporate life of the community, the present 
generation is but a moment of time; its conscious resolve 
but a fleeting thought across the great mind of that nation. 
A people actually capable of deciding for themselves would 
be a people without a corporate past. The strongest con- 
victions are often those we cannot explain nor rationally 
defend. Hence economic theory, ethics, and logic are futile 
in crises which are usually decided more by the inarticu- 
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late convictions of nations than by their conscious thoughts. 
There are things more precious than gold, more sought than 
rubies; there are shifts and devices for which even those 
dull clods who never had a conscious thought of their own 
unhesitatingly and cheerfully choose death. They die not 
to themselves, but for the future; they look not to the ac- 
cumulation of present wealth, but to the perpetuation of 
the spiritual body of the nation. Let us not, in our anxiety 
to put an end to war, close our eyes to the explanation of 
the phenomena before us. Let us not, in our attempt to 
rationalize and organize life, deny the existence and opera- 
tion of its chief motive forces. 

From this accident of geography which shaped the face 
of Europe, and this accident of history which formed the 
nations that occupy it, have come the fundamental factor in 
their relationship, a mutual distrust. No nation wholly 
trusts another. The exigencies of the situation may at any 
moment cause her to trust one more than another, but none 
of them can forget the occasions in the past when each has 
suffered from the other's disregard of solemn treaties, and 
from the other's aggression. The political history of Eu- 
rope is the story of the attempts to destroy now this nation, 
now that. The strategical geography of Europe affords the 
aggressor better opportunities than does the geography of 
other continents. Now England is laying waste France and 
crowning her King at Paris ; now Louis is harrying Germany 
and assailing Spain; now Peter the Great is assailing Prus- 
sia ; now the Germans are besieging Paris. If men had kept 
their promises, if men had not been covetous, if men had 
been good Christians, there had been no wars in the past. 
The nations of Europe are now at war partly because the 
past has taught them by a too bitter experience that they 
possess almost unlimited possibilities of injuring one another, 
and each cannot trust the others not to take advantage of it. 

To this legacy of the past we must add the belief on the 
part of the Triple Entente — England, France, and Eussia — 
in a far-reaching scheme of aggression aimed at all three by 
Germany and Austria — Pan-Germanism. 

The problem, as the Germans and Austrians visualize it 
(assuming as many do that these are the views of official- 
dom), is that of a state, restricted in area, without natural 
defenses, strategically weak because of Russia on one side 
and France on the other. The position is dangerous at best, 
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for Germany might be crushed by her two traditional foes, 
who would then make short work of Austria. Such a state, 
however, whose population is increasing at a rapid rate, runs 
an even greater danger unless it is constantly expanding its 
economic structure to provide work for the new hands and 
brains. Emigration of those unable to find employment 
means a decrease of the rate of growth compared to that of 
Russia, who has unlimited area in which to place her new 
population for many decades to come, a concomitant de- 
crease in the growth of the army as compared to Russia's, 
and, slowly but inevitably, military weakness, defeat by Rus- 
sia, and national death. 

On the other hand, before Germany and Austria can keep 
at honie these hundreds of thousands of new souls each year, 
they must provide work for them without compelling the 
existing workers to share theirs with the upcoming genera- 
tions. Germany and Austria must not only be large, but 
prosperous; their people have a right not only to liberty, 
but to comfort. The creation, so to speak, of so much new 
work annually means the expansion of German and Aus- 
train trade and industry at a phenomenal rate, and means 
that they must sell somewhere at a fair profit what these 
thousands of new hands make each year, as well as what the 
millions of older hands produce. To fail to sell at a profit 
spells, beyond question, commercial stagnation, men out of 
work, starvation, death, or emigration, and the long chain 
leading to defeat by Russia and the humiliation or destruc- 
tion of the nation. 

But there are in Europe no markets of such a character. 
On the contrary, Europe in general is facing much the same 
problem. The outside markets in Africa and Asia, where 
the teeming population can be educated yearly in a variety 
of new economic wants, are practically monopolized by Eng- 
land and France, who point to treaties, agreements, and the 
like conferring upon them the " right " to this trade so far 
as other European nations are concerned. The Germans in- 
sist that they were not parties to any such agreements and 
have now as much right to a share in the trade as the English 
or French had in the beginning. They demand their ' ' place 
in the sun," their " manifest destiny." Inasmuch as they 
believe that a failure to reach these Eastern markets will end 
in their national death, they declare the methods they pro- 
pose to undertake to obtain access to them purely defensive, 
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and insist that the issue is forced upon them by England 
and France. "The sword is being forced into our hands." 

Provision had first to be made for the preservation of such 
position, unsatisfactory as it might be, as Germany then 
held. A great army was brought into existence and diligent- 
ly trained, large enough to terrify both France and Russia 
and cause them to hesitate long before attempting an assault 
upon it. The army is not an offensive weapon, the Germans 
have insisted again and again; it is purely a deterrent. 
Then, as the English fleet controlled the Channel through 
which German merchant-ships must pass, Germany created 
a fleet large enough, as she thought, to terrify the English 
and cause them to fear the outcome of an action. Only thus 
could they keep the Channel open to their commerce, only 
thus provide new work for the new hands. The fleet, too, 
was purely a measure of self-preservation. They must de- 
fend themselves by taking the offensive, the " defensive- 
offensive," as they like to call it; they ward off blows by 
striking first. 

Blows there must be ; they have long been convinced of it. 
This war is " inevitable "; they were forced into it by the 
superior commercial position and economic power of Eng- 
land and France. If ever the markets of the East were to 
be open to them, they must fight the present masters. In 
short, Germany and Austria have concluded that they must 
have at least a part of what England, France, and Russia 
have, and that they cannot get it without a great struggle. 
If a war must come, they desire to assure themselves by it a 
new position which will not be as vulnerable as their present 
position is, nor yet as vulnerable as they think that of their 
enemies is. Short of England's utter annihilation, they can- 
not hope to wrest from her entirely the control of the sea 
and so insure their access to Africa and Asia by water. Her 
routes thither they already despise as a hopelessly long 
chain of weak links. There must be a new state created out 
of the nations of Teutonic blood, who will take into their 
hands the strategic places most necessary to them. 

A great confederation is projected comprising Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, the Balkans, Turkey, Asia Minor, a new world- 
state bounded by the North Sea and the Persian Gulf, the 
Baltic and the Mediterranean. Stretching diagonally across 
Europe to the East, it will furnish an all-rail route from 
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Berlin and Vienna to the Persian Gulf and India. Already 
the last section of the Baghdad Railroad from Constantino- 
ple to Baghdad is under construction, and the all-rail connec- 
tion will soon be an actuality. Thus would be established an 
empire, contiguous in territory, more homogeneous in popu- 
lation, language, religion, institutions, than those of Alex- 
ander, of Caesar, of England, capable of being knit together 
into the mightiest state known in human history. Its struc- 
ture and its position would insure it long life ; its enemies 
would have been humbled and weakened by the process of 
its erection ; its size and wealth would for many generations 
form a bar to tbe advance of the Slav and insure the safety 
of Europe from the awakened China and India. France 
would be confined within ' ' her natural boundaries ' ' ; Eng- 
land would be robbed of her present position by the change 
in the commercial and political axis of the world. No longer 
would the Channel and the Mediterranean be significant, no 
longer would the sea be mistress of the land. 

We cannot too often repeat that to the German and the 
Austrian this is purely self-preservation ; not, indeed, of the 
Germany and Austria that now are, but the effective pledge 
of the continuance of their present rate of growth in popu- 
lation, in wealth, in education, in culture, in prosperity. The 
rate of progress of the last thirty years they mean to make 
normal; its retardation seems to them the equivalent of 
national extinction. 

We need not, however, quibble over terms until we con- 
ceal from ourselves (as the German obviously hopes we will) 
the fact that this self-preservation, defensive-offensive and 
the like, means a war of aggression upon France, England, 
and Russia. Germany and Austria mean to take from their 
enemies what they now have by force of arms, unless, of 
course, France, England, and Russia had preferred simply 
to surrender without a contest as much as Germany and 
Austria thought it " essential " for them to take. 

The lineaments of Pan-Germanism are stamped all over 
the present war. Turkey long ago fell into German hands ; 
the Baghdad Railway is nearly finished ; the navy and army 
in Germany and Austria have both been developed by leaps 
and bounds to an overweening size. The second Balkan 
War threw Bulgaria into the hands of Austria. There re- 
mained now one essential step in securing control of the 
Balkans, the weakening and overwhelming of Servia, and, 
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if possible, its annexation. That done the chain of the Con- 
federation would be complete. The assault on Servia, more- 
over, created an issue which, while clearly one over which a 
general war might be fought, presented a specific question 
to England and France which either or both could have de- 
clared insufficient ground for war without open loss of na- 
tional honor. The one was busy with Ulster ; the other was 
not thought ready to fight. The Austrians and Germans have 
obviously counted much on the extent to which their adver- 
saries will be crippled by internal dissensions. England and 
France could thus evade the issue without openly confessing 
they were afraid to fight. Russia would not dare fight alone. 
If the Triple Entente thus allowed them to overrun Servia 
and complete the Confederation, it would prove that the 
Confederation was already recognized as master of the 
situation, and then the remainder of the scheme could be 
executed little by little, or faster as might seem expedient. 

If the Triple Entente decided to try the issue by war, the 
sword would have been " forced into the hands " of Ger- 
many and Austria and they would calmly do their duty by 
God and their country. In fact, the general opinion outside 
of Germany and Austria declares unanimously that from 
the moment the Servian crisis appeared both Austria and 
Germany pressed the issue upon the Triple Entente in a 
form which the latter could not refuse without shameful 
cowardice, and, while obviously anxious to compel Russia 
and especially France to take the first hostile steps, they 
were, determined that the war should be begun without 
delay. 

We have heard much of late about the frightful cost of 
armaments; the terrible character of modern warfare has 
been cited as evidence that we should never again have a 
general European war. Such agencies were too destructive 
to be used for the settlement of quarrels between civilized 
nations. Every statement of that nature is true. But 
reason, logic, and ethics, loss of human life, and the ex- 
penditure of resources have necessarily failed to prevent a 
war of pure aggression whose causes lie deep in the accident 
of geography and history, and in the national antipathies 
created by fifteen hundred years' emulation. 

Roland G. Usheb. 



